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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND 


Have you nice paper 


for your private correspond- 
ence? Our Eaton-Hurlbut 
‘Highland Linen” is 35 cents 
per quire, with 24 envelopes. 
Whiting’s “French Organdie”, 
the very finest, is 50 cents. 


Or we have “French Cheviot”, a good 
grade, at 70 cents a pound, including 100 
envelopes. All these papers are a pure 
white, most fashionable of tints 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


The Index for 1906 
is now ready and has been mailed to 
those who are accustomed to receive 
it. It will be sent to any other sub- 
seribers who request it by postal or 
otherwise. We have endeavored to 
to make it clearer and fuller than 
usual, and we think no one will have 
trouble in finding anything that may 
be wanted. 

JOHN COMLY 

(Formerly with Friends’ Book Association) 


BOOKS, BOOKBINDING, PRINTING 


Subscriptions taken for all the magazines at best 
rates. 
1529 Centennial Ave., Philadelphia 


S, F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


HOME-CURED HAMS. 


One year old hams weighing from 8 to 16 pounds. 
The slaughtering, curing, etc., is all done on the 
farm. They are delicious. Per pound 25 cents. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 
Purcellville, Loudoun Co., Virginia. 


SPECIALISTS 


ASTNRUSHED: 


The successful man of to- 
day is one who cencen- 
trates his efforts in a spec- 
ial line. We have made 
watches a specialty for 
over 8 years. Are you in 
need of a watch? 


RIGGS & BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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WANTED. 


50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS. 

, Printed, but look like engraved. Boys and 
girls can get 50 free by getting orders. Send for 
sample. Henkel Card Co., 33 S. 16th St., Phila. 


ANTED.—BY A WIDOW WITH SMALL 

child, a position as managing house-keeper in 
a private family. Experienced and competent. 
Call or address H., 2509 Brown St., Phila. 


WANTED. —A POSITION AS MANAGER ON 
adairy, grain, or poultry farm. Good refer- 


ence. Address B. this office. 


WANTED.—A TEACHER FOR “THE SHEL- 

ter for Colored Orphans” for the school year 
beginning 9th mo. 1907. Apply to Alice Hoopes 
Yarnall, 4708 Springfield Ave., Phila. 


ANTED. —IMMEDIATELY, A COMPAN- 
ionable, healthy, trustworthy woman for 
general work in a small Friends family. Friend 
preferred. Address ““X’’ Box 1338, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND, AND WORKING 

housekeeper, not afraid to drive, for a lovely 
home in the country, with two ladies; a widow 
with child from 5 yrs. to 16 not objectionable, 
school or business handy, Anna Comly Mode, 
Modena, Pa. 


ANTED.—OLDISH MAN TO TAKE CARE 

of chickens and garden, handy with tools. 
Good home, permanent. Address No. 45, this office 

VV ANTED.— —MAN AND WIFE ON 1l4 ACRE 

place, chickens and truck; wife for working 
housekeeper; surroundings congenial, permanent. 
Address No. 46 this office. 


ANTED.—AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 
Friends’ Intelligencer for Tenth month 27th 
1906. 


A FRIEND HAS OLD INTELLIGENCERS TO 

dispose of as follows: 1859 complete; 1857, two 
numbers missing; 1855, three missing. Address H. 
C. M. this office. 


WANTED.— —AN EXPERIENCED PERSON, 
not over forty for general house work. Fam- 


ily of three adults, good wages. 19 West Cedar | 


Ave., Merchantville, N. J. 
EO. F. MASON, PASTOR PRESBYTERIAN 
Church, Wilmington, Delaware, conducts se- 
lect party, June 20, to Europe, eighty days, $750. 


Other tours under Christian Management and 
leaders from $250. 
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BOARDING. 


ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

ora Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
’ Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OARD, WITH 
Friends’ family, 
adelphia. 


HOME COMFORTS 
757 Corinthian Avenue, 


IN 
Phil- 


NOTICE. 


I will send a copy of my autobiography to any 
First-day school, Young Friends’ association, 
monthly or preparative meeting library, belonging 
to our branch of Friends, on the receipt of thirty- 
five (35) cents to cover cost of postage and binding. 
This offer to hold good until 5th mo. Ist, 1907. 
Remittance may be made in postage stamps of 10, 
5, and 2 cents or postal money order. 


John J. Cornell. 
Park Place and Wilson Street, Baltimore. 


FOR SALE - = SWARTHMORE 
$4600; easy terms 


Ten room house; modern conveniences; in excellent 
order. Lot 80 by 180 feet; garden, fine old shade; 
possession. 


Cc. P. PETERS & SON 
608 Chestnut reagrbt Phila. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
STOCK BROKER 


High-grade securities for investment 
1413 Walnut Street 


Bell, Sp. 3635.—PHoNeES—Key. Race, 1217 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 
that can’t be beat. 
UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Eggs and Stock in lerge or small quantities 


Afton Farm, Yardley, Pa. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS AND FOREIGN TOURS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS 


You can be assured of careful and courteous attention to your steamship 


wants if you will allow us to secure accommodations for you. 
be glad to furnish a 
tickets, routes, etc. 
oughly to supply every demand. 
Pines represented. 


Coast-wise 


A Bartlett Select Tour furnishes the opportunity of 
from care” to those who prefer party, to indepe ndent travel. 


We shall 

information desired regarding hotels, railroad 
"Tt wenty-Six Years experience has fitted us thor- 
All Trans-Atlantic, Trans-Pacitic and 


“Travel free 
The per- 


fection of arrangements for quiet and unostentatious visits to the prin- 
cipal attractions of Europe, and relief from all worries and annoyances. 


Send for our free brochure—" 


Information ”’ containing valuable sugges- 


tions to all foreign travelers. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 


EDW. C. DIXON, 
President, 


532 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute | 


Friends’ 
Home 
School 
for Boys 
and Girls 
j in the in- 
=. Vigorating 
. hill coun- 
try of 
West- 
chester 
Co., N. Y. 


College preparatory and intermediate grades. One 
year commercial course. Board and tuition, 
$375 per year (special rates to Friends). Write 
for catalog. 
MARY NICHOLS COX, D.Sce., Principal. 
CHARLES R. BLENIS, Superintendent. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Spring Term Opens Second mo. 1, 1907. 
For catalogue address 
ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 





Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 


FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 





J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 

Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment and cure of chronic and nerv- 
ous cases. No mental cases received. Twenty 
acres in lawn—fine, new building with every 
comfort. Massage, electricity, baths, packs, vi- 
bration. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Visit the School this fall or winter, in order to 
decide about school for next year. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 


record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Stenographer 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 


CATALOGUES? 


We are equipped to design, prepare copy, make 
necessary engravings, print and bind catalogues 
of every description all in our own building, under 
our personal supervision. 

Let us know your needs, whether for a school, 
a financial institution, or your individual business. 
We will cheerfully furnish estimates and samples 
of our work. 


FERRIS & LEACH 
27 and 29 S. 7th Street, Philadelphia 
Both 'phones. 
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i Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


GOOD WORDS.—I. 


Our Society stands for the truth that Christ is 
here to teach his people himself, that religion is es- 
sentially a life of inward union with the divine life, 
and unless we can exhibit this as a truth verified in 
experience, our words about it will be of little avail. 


WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE. 


TO-DAY. 


Rouse thee to-day, thy brother’s need to lift, 
Rouse thee, the truth from stubborn dross to sift, 
Rouse thee, to use aright each grace and gift, 

Rouse thee to-day. 
Furnish thy life for goodly fellowship, 
Heart swift for service, hand for helping grip, 
Scorn thou all pride and every haughty lip, 

Love man to-day. 
Stay not at shifts: be thine the nobler quest 
Through life’s slow hours to gain the truest, best, 
Up to the summit, scale the highest crest, 

Win truth to-day. 
Hoard not thy gifts, nor count them for a toy, 
They are life’s crown, for worthiest employ, 
There is thy calling, there thy highest joy, 

Use them to-day. 
So, God shall say, thy search and service done, 
‘*Child, to My heart come at set of sun, 
Thou in the pathway of My will hast run 

While it was day.’’ 


—WILLIAM C. BRAITHWAITE, in *The Friend, London. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


[By Henry W. Wilbur, being the Annual Address before 
the Library Association of Friends at their annual meet- 
ing for 1907, in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia. ] 

I believe it was Lord Bacon who said that 
‘“‘reading maketh a full man,’’ and yet Bacon, 
when he began his career, had behind him less than 
a hundred years of the art of printing in England. 
We had not reached that point in our development 
where of the making of many books, there seemed 
to be no end whatever. In fact, it will be utterly 
impossible to understand the present condition of 
the literary life of the world without taking into 
account the discovery and the development of the 


*Quoted from the volume, Red Letter Days, published by 
Headley Bros., London, 1s. net. 
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‘ {Volume LXIV. 
| Number 5. 


art of printing. I think that nearly everybody is 
agreed now that this discovery, so far as it relates 
to movable metal types, dates back to about the 
middle of the fifteenth century; and the world of 
critical historians is fairly well agreed that the 
honor belongs toa man by the name of Gutenberg. 
Gutenberg undoubtedly printed at first from wooden 
type; but he finally invented movable types, not 
cast but carved. He was lucky enough to get a 
partner; for even in those days a man with capital 
was necessary to make things go, and in his part- 
ner he had one John Faust who was a goldsmith 
and an engraver in the city of Mainz, Germany. 

This partnership went on very well, indeed; and 
finally Faust’s son-in-law, Peter Schoeffer, was en- 
listed in the undertaking, possibly a triangular cor- 
poration or trust, if you please, in that early day; 
and they started in the work of making books. 

Their first venture was making Bibles. At that 
time all of the Bibles that were in existence were 
books that had been transcribed by the monks 
with old-fashioned black letter, all done laboriously 
by hand; and the first printing type that was 
made, was made to imitate this ornamented letter, 
which was used in transcribing the Bibles. 

About the year 1450 John Faust, the travelling 
agent for the firm of Faust, Gutenberg & Schoeff- 
er, turned up in Paris and sold one of their Bibles 
to the Bishop of Paris. If he had stopped there 
he probably would have gotten into no trouble; but 
he had a stock of Bibles on hand and unloaded 
several of them in the city, one of them falling into 
the hands of the king. The king found out that a 
whole lot of these Bibles had been sold in Paris in 
an incredibly short time, and became suspicious. 
How was it possible to produce so many Bibles 
exactly alike? Because there would always be a 
little bit of difference with the hand-transcribed 
copies; but these were carefully examined and all 
were found to be exactly alike, and the king came 
to the happy conclusion that the people who pro- 
duced these Bibles were engaged in the black art, 
and poor Faust was arrested and cast into prison. 
The charge against him was, multiplying the Holy 
Writ by aid of the devil; and from that time on, 
and for four hundred years the youngest appren- 
tice in a printing office has been the ‘‘devil.’’ 

But the discovery of the art of printing was the 
thing which made the accomplishment of reading 
a universal possibility. Surely, there could not 
have been any wide reading when there was 
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nothing to read. But the discovery and develop- 
ment of this art, in the course of time, enabled 
almost everybody to get printed matter to read. 
And yet, when we look back to the printer of the 
fifteenth century, from our standpoint, it would 
seem that his operations were too slow to be very 
interesting. Probably the maximum number of 
impressions that could have been pulled on the hand 
press of Gutenberg and Faust was 75 an hour at 
the outside; and to do that they had to hustle. If 
any of you have seen the old-fashioned screw cider 
press you have seen exactly the principle on which 
the printing press of Gutenberg and Faust was 
operated. Even down to a comparatively late day 
there was not very much improvement on that. 
There are old printers still living who remember 
the old double-pull Ramage press, that shoved half 
the form under the platen, and then pulled the 
other, making two pulls in order to make a single 
sheet of printed matter. Now we turn off our 
daily newspapers at the rate of 60,000 folded, 
pasted and trimmed sheets every hour. That is 
the difference between the printers of the fifteenth 
century and the printers of the twentieth century. 

When it comes to the matter of reading, there 
are about three things which reading ought to do 
for people. It surely should do one of the three; 
and at the best it ought to do all three. It either 
ought to instruct them, or entertain them, or in- 
spire them. The ideal reading does all three; but, 
alas! very few of us do ideal reading. For the 
most of us if we can get one out of the three as the 
net result of our reading, we are doing fairly well. 
Simply reading to kill time, as many people do, is 
not a very entertaining or wholesome or inspiring 
process. Simply reading in order that we may 
gormandize is not altogether a healthy effort. The 
human mind and memory is subjected in these 
times to some very freakish tasks. The mind 
ought to be made a storehouse of good things; but 
it ought not to be made a canning factory in which 


we are to hermetically seal the knowledge and in- | 


formation and inspiration that we have received; 
for knowledge not used verily vanishes away. 
Some who have used their minds so little in the 
way of helpful reading, or by way of employing 
knowledge thus gained, fancy they are in fairly 


good condition,—on the same ground as the man | 
who had been attacked because there seemed to be | 
something the matter with his conscience; and he | 
‘“‘Why,”’ he | 
said, ‘‘there can’t be anything the matter with my | 


declared that it was perfectly sound. 


conscience, it is just as good as it ever was; be- 
cause I never used it any.’’ The human mind can- 
not be developed on this process: it has to be used 
in order to be valuable. 





It is possible to pigeonhole the head: that is to 


| say, to learn the art of reading things and then 
| classifying them, and putting them back in the 


memory somewhere, so that when these things are 
wanted they can be pulled out just as one can go 
to a pigeonhole in his desk, and get what he 
wants, provided his desk is in better order than 
some of us succeed in keeping our desks. By 


| careful training it is possible to do exactly that 


with the human memory, and have the things we 
read on hand when we want them. 

It is one of the interesting things, however, in 
these times, to notice how literature has mulitplied. 
I am a comparatively young man; but I can re- 
member when books were rare in the homes of an 
average rural community. I shall never forget, as 
long as I live, dropping down into a household, and 
a good Quaker household at that, where both the 
husband and the wife were elders, and finding 
there Peter Parley’s Tales. If ever a youngster 
revelled in books I revelled then and there and 
kept on revelling, because I had free access to the 
house and to the home. 

But books were not very many. We had only a 
few. But we did have newspapers when I was a boy; 
and I began reading newspapers before I began 
reading books. The first book I ever read through 
is over here in this library. There are two copies 
of it there. IfI had a houseful of young people 
here to-night, especially boys, I should advise them 
not to let the sun go down again until they had 
tackled that book; and that is Lydia Maria Child’s 
‘‘Life of Isaac T. Hopper.’’ It will become a per- 
petual and perennial delight to any boy who reads 
it. There is enough of the heroic in it to make all 
of the strenuous tales that he will care for. There 
is enough of the moral*in it to inspire him as long 
as he lives, with courage and hope and constancy 
in the battle of life. Advise your young folks to 


' tap the Friends’ Library, and get the ‘‘Life of 


Isaac T. Hopper,’’ and read it. 
In the matter of books, they may be divided into 
about four classes: good, bad, indifferent, and then 


| the large and increasing number that are so good 
| that they are good for nothing. Possibly the latter 


class represents the most mischievous class of 
books, containing the namby-pamby, superficial, 
meaningless stuff, lots of which gets into the 
Sunday-school libraries in our time. You ean al- 
most guess the story. You do not have to stop to 
read it: you know the plot (if there is any plot) 
before you get far into it. It is a class of literature 
very popular nowadays for the young folks, and 
has been the last quarter of a century. 

I think I can summarize one of these stories in 
about a minute and a half. You know how it is: 
the’ hero of the tale is almost always a bootblack 
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or a newsboy. The heroine is always and invari- 
ably the daughter of some rich man or millionaire. 

The hero has not been doing business on the block 
a great while before he is crossing the ferry, 
either from New York to Jersey City, or from 
New York to Brooklyn, or from Philadelphia to 
Camden. He is always crossing the ferry. About 
midstream, just at the right time, when the water 
is in the proper condition, the little daughter of 
the millionaire falls overboard and the bootblack or 
the newsboy, as the case may be, jumps over after 
her and fishes her out and they both are pulled up 
by a boat-hook to the deck. Of course, the father 
is profuse in his thanks; he pats the youngster on 
his back and tells him he is the bravest youngster 
anywhere around, and asks him to come to the 
office the next day. He praises him, dresses him 
up, not exactly in purple and fine linen; but he 
dresses him all the same, gives him the best job in 
the store, and in the twinkling of an eye he has 
been taken in as a partner, and in the twinkling 
of two eyes he has married the daughter, and they 
are happy forever afterward. 

It is that kind of literature which is so good that 
it is good for nothing; because it is abnormal: it 
holds up a false picture of success before the eyes 
of the youngster. That sort of literature is respon- 
sible for more greed and graft, and peculation and 
embezzlement than any other thing going around 
the country to-day. Why? Because the youngster 
has been taught that a little first-class original in- 
vestment of bootblack heroism is all he needs to be- 
come wealthy if not wise, when everybody knows 
that for nine hundred and ninety-nine boys out of 
every thousand, the only way to get on in the world 
is the old-fashioned way of patient plodding and 
industry and prudence. I am happy to say that 
there is practically none of this literature in 
Friends’ Library. And I have been pretty well 
over it, and I doubt if there is a library anywhere 
as free from good-for-nothing literature as the 
Friends’ Library over in the adjoining building. 

There are some books that are out of date, hav- 
ing outlived their time. They are staying on the 
shelves on borrowed time, the way some people live 
in the world. But undoubtedly they will be dis- 
placed by books more valuable and more up to date 
and more to be desired. 

Truth is always stranger than fiction. There- 
fore I am inclined to believe that the most genuine 
and healthy romance to be found in the world of 
books can be found in history and biography; that 


the boy or girl who begins to read history and bi- | 


ography early, and who forms a taste for it, will 
find that his imagination will create out of that 
reading pretty nearly all the fiction that he will 
crave on the romantic side of life and character. 
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Therefore, among the best books that can be had 


| anywhere, either in the public library or in the 


private collection, are the books which deal with 
history and biography. The library in the adjoin- 
ing building is reasonably strong in history and 
biography; in fact, there are enough good books 
on these subjects on the shelves of the Friends’ 
Library to morally and intellectually revolutionize 
this whole neighborhood for a mile around, if the 
neighborhood for a mile around were getting at 
them; but as it stands, they are not. A library, 
like a human mind, ought not to-be a canning fac- 
tory. The books ought not to be sealed up. They 


ought to be used. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


WAR AND THE CHURCH. 
[By Ernest H. Crosby in the Advocate of Peace.] 

The fact that war has always troubled the con- 
science of the Church, beneath the surface at any 
rate, is shown by an incident in the autobiography 
of Benvenuto Cellini, which occured at the siege 
of the Castle of St. Angelo at Rome in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. The Spaniards 
were besieging the Pope in the Castle, and Cellini 
was serving one of the cannon in defense of the 
stronghold. One day, as the Pope happened to be 
passing the battery, Cellini fired off his gun and 
killed a Spanish colonel, who could be distinctly 
seen among the enemy. Then, continues Cellini, 
‘*falling upon my knees I asked him to re-bless 
me of the homicide [this is the literal Italian 
idiom], and of others which I had committed in 
that Castle in the service of the Church. At which 
the Pope, raising his hand and making the sign of 
the cross over my face, said that he blessed me, and 
that he pardoned me all the homicides which I had 
ever committed, and all those that I should ever 


| commit in the service of the Apostolic Church.’’ 


Cellini’s quick recognition of the fact that 
slaughter in war called for pardon, and the Pope’s 
immediate acceptance of his view, show that 
they both had doubts as to the justifiability of 
such acts. On any other theory the solemn bless- 
ing and pardon lose all their meaning. 


When we contemplate our experiences with ripe 
reflection, the weakness and misery they embody 
is seen to be transitory—it fades: but all of the 
light and strength and joy of life remain ever. 

J. B. D. 


As dull and dumb as it is most of the time, as 


| foreknowingly perverse and prostitute as it is 
much of the time, as celestially bright and con- 
templatively tranquil as it is some of the time,— 


I’ll live my life, and thank God for it. J. B. D. 





HOW TO BE A SETTLEMENT WORKER. 


The settlement cannot be a thing apart from its 
environment. It must b ea part of the slum, be- 
come identified with the slum, in order to achieve 
any results. The people who undretake the re- 
sponsible task of helping these helpless sufferers 
and of fitting immigrants for citizenship must 
prepare themselves for it in intellect and tempera- 
ment. If they are not scientific in their methods 
and broadly democratic in their point of view they 
would do much better by staying at home. To 


tamper and experiment with the poor in a dilet- 
tante manner is worse than no charity at all. 


Jane Addams. 


TEACHERS ARE NOT PAID ENOUGH. 


It is very desirable that this movement for bet- 
ter pay should everywhere be extended to teachers. 

Never have the schools of this country had so 
important a part to play in our civilization as at 
the present time, and nothing else is so important 
about the schools as the qualification and character 
of the teachers. Monthly or yearly rates of pay- 
ment of teachers that seemed ample 15 or 20 years 
ago are quite insufficient now. This is true with 
respect to the public schools, and it also applies to 


higher insitutions, where the salaries of professors | 


ought to be made sufficient to attract and hold a 
superior class of men. The problem is a very ser- 
ious one, and it deserves careful consideration 
throughout the country. If there is one reason 
stronger than another why the taxing power should 
lay a firmer hand upon the growing wealth of great 
corporations and upon the income of vast private 
fortunes, it is because the state must adequately 
perform its responsible task of education. If there 
is to be compulsory attendance of schools, there 
must be schools worth the attending, and ample 
provision for all the children. If there is to be ex- 
tension of child-labor laws and better enforced ex- 
clusion of children from factories, mines, and var- 
ious gainful employments, there must be developed 
such a system of education as to add immensely to 
the efficiency of the child when, at a later age, he 
joins the army of the breadwinners. Let us repeat, 
then, that the central fact in the school system is 
the teacher, and that we cannot expect to have the 
right sort of teachers in the long run without pay- 
ing them enough to justify them in regarding their 
profession as a permanent calling rather than a 
temporary makeshift.—Review of Reviews. 


think courteously.—Joseph Dietzgen. 
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PEACE WITH THE BIG STICK. 

[A letter inthe Public Ledger, Philadelphia, First month 
25th. J 

It was rather a striking coincidence that your 
readers of Saturday’s Public Ledger should read in 
one column the words of Captain Osbon, in his 
plea for a larger navy, ‘‘The greatest factor for 
peace in the world today would be a powerful 
American Navy.’’ ‘‘A battleship is a greater in- 
stitution than the university.’’ And in another 
column the words of Charles W. Eliot, president of 
one of these same universities: ‘‘Cut down the 
armies and extend the police forces, and then will 
come international peace.’’ Are we Americans so 
inaccurate in our thought and so careless in the use 
of our words as to confuse the ancient practice of 
dueling and of private vengeance with the modern 
system of courts of justice and police? It seems 
to me that Captain Osbon somewhat resembles the 
enthusiasts who declared, ‘‘We will have peace, 
we must have peace, and if we don’t get it we’ll 
fight for it!’’ Yet it is this theory of the big 
stick, this ery for the big navy to maintain peace 
that is taking such extraordinary hold on the 
American mind today? What is it, after all, buta 
reversion to type, to the days of private war be- 
fore the courts of law were established in order to 
administer justice between man and man, their 
authority backed by a universal police force? Must 
our practice of international dueling continue, as 
Captain Osbon pleads, or may we look forward to 
the day of an international court, of an interna- 
tional police, as President Eliot does? 

We have the beginning of an international court 
at The Hague; we have the foundations for a code 
of international law. Why cannot we turn our 
eyes away from the sword and revolver of the duel- 
ist and look upon the hope of an organized, effect- 
ual, international police force, which shall act for 
each nation alike in enforcing, if need be, the de- 
cisions of the international court? Methinks this 
is a higher hope than that of having a big navy 
for ourselves alone. Instead, then, of talking so 
much about ‘‘our navy,’’ let us talk about ‘‘our 
contribution”’ to the international police. 

One other point, Mr. Editor, by your courtesy. 
At Jamestown next spring we are to be shown 
‘“‘the grandest military and naval celebration ever 
attempted in any age or by any nation.’’ There 
is to be “‘a magnificent pyrotechnic reproduction 
of war scenes,’’ and ‘‘a great living picture of 
war with all of its enticing splendors.’’ Now, 
whom are we to believe? For besides being inac- 
curate in our thought and careless in our use of 


| words, we are also somewhat in need of leader- 
In order to be able to act courteously you must _ ship. Are we to believe these representations made 


| by the managers of the Jamestown Exposition. 
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who have ‘‘perverted’’ into a ‘‘glorification of 
war’’ (Springfield Republican) what was to have 
educated us in ‘‘the interest of sweet civility, 
made beautiful and tender by heroic memories’’ 
(Ohio State Journal)? Or are we to believe the 
verdict on war given by such men as the Duke of 
Wellington, when he said, ‘‘War is a most detest- 
able thing’’; or as General Sherman, when he 
said, ‘‘I confess without shame that I am tired and 
sick of the war. Its glory is all moonshine.’’ 
‘‘War is hell’’? And where are the “‘enticing 
splendors of war’’ in these days of the general’s 


telephone office, or of long-range guns, when the | 


general does not lead his army, and when you are 
coolly shot down by an enemy whom you cannot 
even see? Or do you think it may, after all, be 
true, as the Washington Post was good enough 


to claim for us, that ‘‘there is not much danger that | 
the American people will be swept off their feet | 


by the procession at Hampton Roads. The 
older heads, those who have smelled powder, will 
be able, without any difficulty, to see the grinning 
death’s head under the flag and through the smoke 
of thunderous salutes. 
pretty practical view of the naval gathering. They 
will be able to draw comparisons and reach con- 
clusions which may work to the advantage of the 
country.”’ 


Why, in these days of progress, should we, the 
people of the New World, be clamoring to take 
upon our shoulders a burden from which the | 
nations of the Old World are beseeching to be 
free? 


H. W. CADBURY. | 


| ed her in a measure for the work that was waiting 
| her wisdom and fortitude and unwearing faith- 


Germantown, Phila. 


THE FRIENDS’ HOME AT AMESBURY. 


land has established at Amesbury, Massachusetts, 
a Friends’ Boarding Home. The house and 


grounds were donated by Sarah Alice Huntington, | 
with the provision that she retain her home there | 


The Home is under the direct 
The 


during her life. 
eare of the ‘‘Board of Care and Relief.”’ 


present matron and directress of the home, Anna | 
An addition was 


M. Love, gives her services. 
built on to the house and under one roof are now 


three little homes, an aged Friend, his wife and | 
daughter, carry on light house-keeping in three | 


or four rooms, paying a small rent. Alice Hunt- 
ington has her own little home in the new part. 
And there are three or four other Friends per- 
manent dwellers there. The Home was formally 
opened in Fifth month, 1906. It is beautifully 
situated on rising ground about midway between 
the home of the poet Whittier and the peaceful 


They are likely to take a| 
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cemetery where rests his earthly part. ‘‘The Cap- 
tain’s Well’’ adjoins the grounds. From the upper 
windows an extended view is obtained; the Merri- 
mac River is less than a mile distant and the At- 
lantic Ocean but seven miles. A line of electric 
cars passes the door and connects Amesbury with 
Newburyport. During the past summer several 
people from the west boarded at the Home. For 
‘‘Whittier Pilgrims’’ and those designing a quiet 
resting place for a few weeks the Huntington 
Home forms a reasonable and delightful oppor- 
tunity. A stranger from the outside world, also 
brings*in fresh life to the quiet residents there. 
The committee having charge of this home have 
been much helped by the interest manifested and 
information furnished by Friends interested in 
Homes located in New York and around Philadel- 
phia. 





ANNA M. JACKSON. 


JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 


Just as the year was closing, on the 30th of 
Twelfth month, an English woman whose work is 
known ‘‘round the world,’’ entered upon the life 
beyond. Josephine E. Butler, the announcement 
of whose death has been slow in reaching even 
those intimately associated with her in this country, 
has had a very close tie with Friends from the be- 
ginning of her remarkable work. When in young 
womanhood she was prostrated under the heavy 
blow of her little daughter’s sudden death by acci- 
dent, it was the tender ministry of an aged Friend 
that brought healing to her sore heart and prepar- 


fulness. That ‘‘Mother in Israel’? knew that her 


| heart would soonest find healing in pouring out its 
The Yearly Meeting of Friends’ for New Eng- | 


tenderness upon the forsaken daughters, who had 
begun upon a course of living death; and so she 
took her to a group of these outcasts. She needed 
them--how great was their need for her! From 
this personal work her field extended to agitation 
for the repeal of the Contagious Disease Acts, a 
work in which she and her co-workers encountered 
persecution and personal danger, and became 
known as the ‘‘New Abolitionists.’’ She saw the 
work of repeal accomplished in 1886. She saw, 
too, what must have given her even deeper satis- 
faction, that the moral sense of the civilized world 
had been reached; that the training of the young 
in purity of thought and life had become a chief 
concern of parents and educators; and at last, that 
physicians are allying themselves with preventive 
work. 

Rev. J. P. Gledstone, one of the most intimate 
workers with herself and her devoted husband, 
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Canon Butler, writes of her: ‘‘Mrs. Butler was 
generally thought of only as the opponent of the 
C. D. Acts, but she was a woman of large culture, 
of wide outlook, and of general sympathies. 

She found time to pen the fascinating life of 
Catherine of Siena, the sweet, uplifting life of 
Pastor Oberlin, and the noble life of her husband, 
in which all her chasteness of soul, her devotion, 
her loyalty, her love, are seen in fullest beauty. 
Christ lived in her. 


think of everything that was good and lovely 
while she was speaking of things repulsive, sad 
and sinful.”’ 


BYBERRY FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[A paper read at the first meeting for 1907 of the Friends’ 
Association at Byberry, Philadelphia, by Ida R. B. 
ton. ] 


Edger- 


The Byberry Friends’ Association was organized 
on the 7th of First month, 1900, Arabella Carter 
being chairman, and Rachel Johnson, Secretary. 
At that meeting Ellwood Roberts of Norristown 
gave as some of the advantages of having an 
association: (1) to combine the efforts of old and 
young in a community; (2) to interest and ac- 
quaint those outside of our membership with 
Friends’ Principles; (3) to increase our member- 
ship; (4) to familiarize our own members with 
the work and mission of the Society of Friends; 


(5) to awaken an interest in Friendly literature; | 


(6) to have biographical sketches, referred ques- 
tions, readings and essays. 

How well these suggestions have been followed, 
may be learned from the work done in the seven 
years since our Association was organized. A 
part of Janney’s History of Friends has been read 
and papers written, reviewing it. The Discipline 
has -all been read. Nine conferences and associa- 
tions have been reported. 

Isaac H. Clothier, David Ferris, of Wilmington, 
Arthur H. Middleton, of Phila., Wm. H. Parry, of 
New Jersey, John L. Carver, of Philadelphia, Pres. 
Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore College, Lucretia 
Blankenburg, of Phila., Henry W. Wilbur, of 
Phila., Prof. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, 
Prof. Daniel Batchellor, of Phila., Albert Johnson, 
of Phila., and Prof. Benj. T. Battin, of Swarth- 


instructive subjects. 


That was the secret of the | 
unfailing skill with which she made her hearers | 


+ 





| much work, 


| property,and one in Ervin’s Hall, in the neighbor- 


ing town of Somerton. Also twelve papers on Cur- 
rent Topics describing the Doukhobors and Shakers, 
and giving their peculiar religious beliefs. We 
have had biographical sketches of John Comly, 


| Abraham Lincoln, John Greenleaf Whittier, Eliza- 


beth Fry, Henry W. Longfellow, Benjamin Hallo- 


| well, Isaac H. Hillborn, Charles Kirk, Queen Vic 


toriaand John Hay written and read by our mem- 
bers. Fifty-nine original papers written by thirty 
different people upon a great variety of subjects 
have been given by our members and represent 
in doing which the individual has 


| been benefited as well as the association. 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. | 


In reviewing the literary work done, probably 
the greatest gain has come through the original 
papers, many of which have shown such depth of 


| thought and feeling that all must have been made 





people who are not members, but read by our 


members, have been given. Three books have 
been reviewed, and two illustrated talks have been 
given in Byberry Hall, adjoining the meeting 


od oo | tion. 
more College, have visited our association and | 


read papers or given talks on interesting and | 
Eight papers written by | 


better men and women for having heard them, 
and the writers must have gained strength from 
the expression of such sentiments. 

Our Bible class, which many of us have enjoyed 
and which we hope may soon be resumed, was an 
outgrowth of our association. 

Some of us, who remember how our old grave- 
yard looked a few years ago, overgrown by grass 
and weeds, the stones that were meant to mark the 
graves half-buried in the sod, blackberry bushes 
and poison vines running everywhere, have cause 
to thank an association member and all who came 
to his aid in having it put in order and kept so, as 
it has been for the past two years. Much hard work 
was required to bring order from the chaos. 

A little later another member became interested 
in the dilapidated condition of the fences and cop- 
ing on the graveyard walls. With the sanction of 
the Monthly Meeting the funds were collected, the 
coping repaired and a new fence put around the 
meeting house yard. 

In the association arose the thought of our Re- 
union of former pupils and teachers of Byberry 
Friends’ School which resulted in about 400 men, 
women and children gathering on the meeting 
house grounds. The happy faces of those gather- 
ed and the many words of appreciation coming 
from all parts of the country make it an event 
long to be remembered. 

Any one of these three practical works would 
be a good reason for the existence of our associa- 
It has given something to do to the older, 
younger and middle-aged, a common interest for 
which all may work, it has given us confidence in 
our selves, and the greatest benefit probably is, 
that it has made us better acquainted with each 
other, promoted the friendly interest, and given 


| those who cannot attend our little mid-week meet- 
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ings for Discipline a chance to work and show 
their interest in Friends and Friendly work. 

What shall the future of Byberry Association be? 
Judging by the past it will be all that Ellwood 
Roberts said a Friends’ Association should be: 
teach us more of the history and literature of the 
Society of Friends, bring the philanthropic work 
of Friends to our notice, bring us in closer touch 
with the best thought in educational lines as well 
as the greatest spiritual truth, be a connecting 
link between the best thought in all lines in the 
outside world and our little home meeting; for 
anything that helps any of its members must help 
the meeting itself. 

There have been rainy days, and days when 
those whose names were on the program were 
absent, and the members of the executive com- 
mittee have had to fill in the vacancies. 

To the united efforts of our presidents, secre- 
taries, the members of the executive committees, 
and the willing co-operation of all our members, 
belongs the credit for the success of our Friends’ 
Association. 

IpA R. B. EDGERTON. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 


1907. Lesson No. 6. Second month 10th. 
ABRAM’S CALL. 


GOLDEN TEeExt.—Thou wilt bless the righteous, O Lord, 
thou wilt compass him with favor as with a shield. 
Ps. 4 : 12. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 12 :1-9. 


The chapters that follow the account of the del- 
uge give the descendants of Noah’s three sons. 
The writer was familiar with three types or races 
of people and he accounted for their differences by 
supposing that they were descended respectively 
from these sons. But if Noah’s sons and their 
wives were the only people living after the flood, 
it follows that their children must have intermar- 
ried, and that the descendants of either one must 
also have been descended from one of the others. 
A writer in the International Encyclopedia says 
that the author of the Bible narrative classed the 
people whom he liked, or those who were friendly 
to the Israelites, as descendants of Shem, these 
being also greatly favored by God; the people 
whom the Israelites hated, with whom they were 
often at war, were the Canaanites or descendants 
of Ham,; while outlying races with whom they 
had little to do were looked upon as the offspring 
of Japheth. It has been generally taught that 
the people of Europe were the descendants of 
Noah’s youngest son; that the Israelites and other 
Semitic people were sprung from Shem; and that 
the people of Egypt and northern and eastern 
Africa were Hamites. The Hamitic tribes belong 
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to the Caucasian or white race, though they are 
dark-skinned. The Hebrews of Bible times had 
little or no knowledge of the negroes of Africa. 

Abram was of course a descendant of Shem. 
His father’s name was Terah and he was born 
in Ur of the Chaldees. At this time the people 
lived nomadic lives, going about with their flocks 
and herds in search of the best pasturage. Terah 
took his son Abram, Abram’s wife Sarai, and his 
grandson Lot, and left Ur to go into the land of 
Canaan. They went as far as Haran, and dwelt 
there until after Terah’s death. 

Abram was now called by God to leave his kindred 
and the home of his father, and go*into a new 
country of which he had very little knowledge. 
When he reached Shechem, in the land of the 
Canaanites, he had a very strong feeling that some 
time his descendants would dwell in that land. 
From Shechem he went to Bethel, where he pitched 
his tent and built an altar, that he might call upon 
the name of the Lord. The Canaanites worshipped 
idols but Abram would not fall in with their ways. 
He was true in his heart to the God who had bade 
him start on his journey. It is probable that he 
offered sacrifices on his altar, for he had not 
learned that what God asks of his children is ser- 
vice and not sacrifice. 

Today, as in Abram’s time, every one does what 
he thinks God wants him to do receives a blessing. 
There have been many in every age who have heard 
the call to leave home and kindred and make a new 
home in a distant land. The Pilgrims heard this 
call and came to New England on the Mayflower. 
The early Friends heard it and came to Pennsylva- 
nia to help found a state where all should be free 
to worship God in their own way. 

There is one sentence in our lesson which shows 
that the writer did not realize the goodness of 
God. He tells us that God promised to curse all 
those who cursed Abram. He knew that it was 
the custom among men to return evil for evil; he 
knew that often great misfortunes came upon men, 
which he supposed were because of the wrath of 
God; and so he believed that God was revengeful 
even as men were revengeful. When Jesus, who 
was so full of the spirit of God, lived among men, 
those who knew him came to understand that a 
loving Father would never curse any of his child- 
ren, no matter how much they might go astray. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—God’s Calls. 
‘*Curse of Canaan.’’ The Origin of Language. 

QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Who 
was Canaan? Who was Nimrod? Tell the story of the 
tower of Babel. Do you think that God was ever afraid 
that his children would know too much? Trace Abram’s 
journey on the map. What promise did God make to Ab- 
ram? Whom did Abram take with him? How did he 
show his faithfulness? Ought we to spend some time every 
day in the worship of God? 


The 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 2, 1907. 


THE RE-VALUATION OF LIFE. 


Collectors of some of the grim statistics of our 
American work-a-day world, tell us that halfa 
million men, women and children lost their lives 
last year in what for the want of a better or 
harsher term may be called industrial and trans- 
portation accidents. The victims of these acci- 
dents belong to the great army of toilers, the 
uncounted, and too often the unconsidered people 
who contribute their brain and brawn, or both, to 
help what we loosely call our prosperity and our 
twentieth century civilization. 

By those who manipulated these horrible figures 
that tell the story of our industrial immolation, it 
is alleged that a large majority of these maimings 
and killings were entirely preventable, had or- 
dinary human precaution for the protection of life 
and limb been employed. What is more and 
worse, it is alleged that these precautions were 
not taken because the employers of labor, and the 
transportation companies, preferred that their 
patrons and employees should pass through the fire 
to this modern industrial Moloch, because it would 


cost money to insure the safety of those who toil | 


and those who travel. However much this charge 
may be exaggerated, if it is at all true, it consti- 
tutes a heavy indictment against not only the 
humanity, but the economic foresight of our cap- 
tains of industry and our traffic managers. To 
cripple and kill producers in particular and people 
in general, is not only wicked but wasteful. 
Modern progress, however, is likely to continue 
to demand that we mine coal, increase transit 
speed, tunnel through mountains and under 
rivers, build sky-scrapers, and do a multitude of 
other things mechanical and industrial, which 


under present conditions not only endanger life | 


but actually destroy it. But while we may con- 


tinue to do all of these things which are supposed | 


to enhance our material progress, there are other 
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things more vital to human well-being which we 
cannot afford to leave undone, if the besom of de- 
struction is not to be continually and increasingly 
the handmaid of those interests which manipulate 
the forces which are supposed to advance our com- 
mercial and social development. 

In the very nature of the case, an age that 
hitches its car of progress to steam and electricity 
must place a higher value on life than existed 
when the stage-coach was the most rapid form of 
transit, for more life and more substance is in- 
volved in the first than in the second transaction. 
Such a re-valuation of life is a necessary act under 
the natural law of self-preservation. But getting 
an apprehension of the real value of life, involves 
finding a higher meaning in things both animate 
and inanimate, than the mere materialist is 
likely to discover. The divine meaning in all of 
our modern inventions, appliances and appurten- 
ances, is that they are here for other reasons than 
simply to make larger and quicker profits for those 
who have invested capital in great undertakings 
in the industrial world. This better reason is that 
quickness of transit and facility of production 
may liberate and enlarge life of men and women. 

It has never been safe for ignorance to play 
with edged tools. Blind selfishness, avarice and 
greed amount to ignorance in using the giant 
forces which are now available in the industrial 
world; and it may be taken as a sure word of 
prophecy that the guilty cannot forever throw all 
of the danger and the disaster on the shoulders of 
the innocent. 

It is because of the tremendous and far-reaching 
interests involved in all of the activities of our 
time, that they need to be illuminated by the 
spiritual insight of the Gospel, which takes ac- 
count of the universal brotherhood in all of the 
concerns of life. 

If we must delve in the bowels of the earth for 
the material to warm our houses, run our factories 
and propel our ships and railroad trains; if we 
must build sky-scrapers towards the clouds, to 
save too heavy an investment in front-foot real 
estate; if we must go whirling through the land 
at the rate of a hundred miles an hour, then we 
must get the spiritual insight and the altruistic 
disposition that will prevent our doing violence to 
the lives, or wrong to the claims of our brothers. 

It must be remembered that the mill-stone is 
just as ready for the neck, and the sea as near for 
the person of those who wrong the least of these 
‘‘little ones,’’ as they were in the days of the 
Master. 

To get the spiritual meaning of the various 
things that touch our lives, and the forces which 
we employ too often merely for our selfish and 
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temporary ends, is to so increase apprehension of 
both opportunity and obligation, that it will lead 
to a right use of them all. We do not expect that 
the car of our material progress will turn back, 
but we do-expect it to so use the things that are 
simply of the earth earthy, that the captain of in- 
dustry and the toiler in the ranks shall see plainly 
that ‘‘the life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment,’’ and so conserve all life and pro- 
mote all justice. 


The Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League will hold 
its annual convention in Harrisburg, at the Grace 
M. E. Church, on Third-day evening, Second 
month 5th, and Fourth-day, Second month 6th. 
All churches, young peoples’ societies, Sunday- 
schools and temperance societies are entitled to 
send three delegates each. The especial work of 
the League at the present time is to work for the 
passage of a local option law by the present Legis- 
lature. In order to accomplish this, through 
eudcation of the people and effective committee 
work, money is needed. Contributions may be 
sent to the Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League, 
Harrisburg, Pa., checks being made payable to J. 
M. Sayford, Treasurer. Earnest and united sup- 
port of this movement on the part of the churches 
would ensure its success 


The temperance work in Indiana has taken a 
new form. It now rests with the retail dealers to 
show that theirs is not an outlawed business such 
as lotteries and gambling. Those who heard the 
arguments .in a remonstrance case before Judge 
D. S. Artman think the judge cannot rule other- 
wise than that the whole liquor licensing business is 
unconstitutional and may be suppressed, the same 
as any other unlawful business. The decision in 
this important case will be given on the 13th of 
Second month. 


A conference of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, composed of college students, was 
recently held at Pacific Grove, Cal., at which one- 
fourth of the men present bound themselves to- 
gether with a declared ‘‘purpose to become minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ’’ and to ‘‘aggressively pro- 
mote the consideration of the ministry as a voca- 
tion for Christian young men.’’ The movement 
thus formed has received the name of ‘‘The Stu- 
dent Recruits for the Christain Ministry,’’ and 
stands for a united church, missionary aggressive- 
ness, and an up-to-date ministry. 

In so far as these students declare against com- 
petitive missionary work anywhere they are to be 
commended; but we think they will find that ‘‘an 
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up-to-date ministry’? cannot be made up of men 
who choose preaching for their vocation and whose 
livelihood depends upon the money received for 
their sermons. 


POSITION OF COLORED PEOPLE 
IN WASHINGTON. 


We have heard so much for several years past of 
the ignorance, shiftlessness and viciousness of the 
colored people of this country, that it is good for 
us now and then to have a clear presentation of 
some of the difficulties under which our colored 
neighbors labor. The treatment accorded to citi- 
zens of African descent in the capital of the United 
States is vividly portrayed by a colored woman of 
culture and standing in The Independent for First 
month 24th. This writer, belonging to the de- 
spised race, has felt many of the indignities which 
she describes. 

Although Washington has been styled ‘‘the 
colored man’s paradise’’ it is possible for a self- 
respecting colored woman going there as a stranger 
to be obliged to walk the streets all night, unless 
some one can tell her where to find a colored board- 
ing house; no hotel will take herin. Unlessa 
colored woman is a trained nurse or a dressmaker 


Of 


only menial occupations are open to her. 
several applicants for a position as stenographer, 
the most skillful was rejected because there was 


colored blood in her veins. A woman who had 
been promoted to the position of saleswoman in 
the cloak department of a large New York depart- 
ment store returned to her home in Washington 
and obtained asimilar position ina store there; she 
was entirely satisfactory until some one discovered 
that she was of the colored race, when she was 
summarily discharged. Another colored woman 
submitted drawings to the Corcoran Art School 
and was given a certificate of admission, but when 
it was found that she was colored, admission was 
refused her. She then went to the Cooper Insti- 
tute in New York, where she acquitted herself 
with distinction, as she afterwards did in Paris. 

One theater in Washington will not admit color- 
ed people at all, and others admit only to undesir- 
able seats, that are set apart for them. A friend 
of the writer took six little children to a matinee. 
He and five of the children were so white as not to 
arouse suspicion, but the sixth child had skin of 
a brownish tint. The ticket agent was going to 
exclude this child, but when the leader of the 
party intimated that there would be trouble if a 
little Filipino girl were refused admission to the 
theater, the agent was profuse in his apologies 
and allowed the child to pass without further ques- 
tion. 
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From 1870 to 1900 the colored schools were under 
the care of a colored superintendent, and the di- 
rectors of the special departments were also of 
that race. Since then these lucrative positions 
have been given to white educators, and the color- 
ed teacher of ability has no hope of promotion. 
The Columbian Law School and all the colleges in 
Washington except the Catholic University are 
closed to colored students. 

Colored men working in the trades are discrim- 
inated against; some unions will not admit them, 
in others when they are admitted, preference is 
given to white members whenever work is scarce. 
Is it strange, the writer asks, that many colored 
people conclude that it is not worth while to try to 
better themselves? How many white people would 


continue to strive for higher things if the gates of 
opportunity were closed to them? 

The whole of this ably written article* might 
well be read in our First-day schools and philan- 
thropic conferences. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 

The thirty-first Annual Meeting of the American 
Purity Alliance was held on Seventh-day evening, 
First month twelfth, in Friends Meeting House, 
(Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place), New York, 
following the monthly meeting of Friends held in 
the afternoon. There was a good attendance at 
the meeting and deep interest manifested in the 
important subject. 
sideration was ‘*‘ Moral Education in Schools.’’ 

Dr. O. Edward Janney presided, and in his open- 
ing remarks spoke of the encouraging progress of 
the work of the Alliance during the past year. 
The great need for labor in this field has been made 
still more apparent by the appalling revelations of 
the white slave traffic. And new sources of strength 
and help to the work are found in the new activity 


of physicians in organizing as they have done in | 


Chicago, and New York, societies of Social Hy- 
giene. 
part to parents and teachers such information as is 
needed in their direction of the young. Other 
speakers for the evening, who presented with 
power the right of the child to complete education 
of his whole nature, were Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Anna Garlin Spencer and Mary Travilla. 

The officers of the present year were continued: 
O. Edward Janney, President; Perey Russell, Sec- 
retary; Marcia Chace Powell, Treasurer. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 

*The Independent is in the reading room at Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. It may be obtained from 
the publishers, 130 Fulton Street, New York, for ten cents 
a copy. 


| versity School of Pedagogy. 


The general theme under con- | 


Their purpose is to investigate, and to im- | 





CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


[Mid-winter Conference of the Inter-yearly Meeting Asso- 
ciation of Friends’ Schools, as reported in the Philadelphia 
daily Public Ledger, } 

Steps were taken at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Friends’ Schools at Fifteenth and 
Race Streets to establish in connection with 
Swarthmore College one of the best schools of 
pedagogy in this country. The nucleus of such a 
school is already in operation at the well-known 
Quaker college, it having been established last fall 
under the direction of President Swain, Prof. 
Edward B. Rawson, of Brooklyn, Dr. Walton, of 
George School, and Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of the 
West Chester Normal School. The object is to 
train young Friends for teachers in Quaker and 
other schools. 

It is desired by those who have at heart the 
Friendly educational interests to do this training 
so effectively that it will not be necessary for 
young men and women of the society who want 
to teach to leave their own colleges for Columbia, 
Harvard or some other institution of learning. 
The school at Swarthmore is believed to be a suc- 
cess so far as it has gone. It is now proposed to 
raise an endowment fund large enough to equip 
the school along the lines of the Columbia Uni- 
Professor Rawson 
outlined the plan at the meeting on Saturday. 
All of the seven yearly meetings of Friends in the 
United States and Canada will be interested in 
the plan, so that the work may have the sympathy 
and backing of American Friends generally. 

Among those who participated in the proceed- 


| ings at Saturday’s meeting were A. Davis Jack- 


son, of Friends’ School, at Locust Valley, Long 
Island; Dr. Joseph S, Walton, of George School; 
Elizabeth N. Koser, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting; 
Elizabeth Stover, of Brooklyn; Emma Broomell, 
of the West Philadelphia School, and R. Barclay 
Spicer, superintendent of educational interests of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Superintendent 
Spicer spoke on the subject ‘‘What We want the 
Pedagogical work at Swarthmore to Do—First, for 
the Student; Second, for the College; Third, for 
the Society of Friends and its Interests.’’ 

‘For the student,’’ he said, ‘‘we want it to give 
him just as complete and effective equipment for 
his profession as is given the engineer for his 
profession. It must be capable of winnowing out 
those who are fitted to become teachers and who 
should turn to some other profession or work. 

‘‘As to what we want to do for the college, it 
will bring the college more vitally into touch with 
the Society of Friends in all the meetings, large 
and small, than any department it now has or 
could establish. Such a department as we must 
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have if we are to have any will give the college 
a distinctive character for thoroughness and for 
certain sterling qualities among the people at 
large. There is nothing so much needed and no 
need more generally felt than that of twentieth 
century preparation for teaching pursued along 
with opportunities for the culture of college train- 
ing. 

‘‘As for the advantages we want the department 
to have for the Society of Friends, it will bea 
great advantage in that our people can have access 
to the best opportunities for teacher training and 
at the same time the best opportunities for spirit- 
ual culture under Friendly influences. 

‘‘It will enable our schools to be equipped with 
the best possible teachers in the fullest sympathy 
with and understanding of our Friendly ideas, 
purposes and methods. It will be a great advan- 
tage for the society to be sending its own young 
members well equipped for teaching into the best 
schools of the country, capable of making them- 
selves felt for the best influences; to send them 
widely into the public schools; to have the train- 
ing during the most important years of many 
other young people who, éxcept for the teacher 
training and other cultural opportunities of Swarth- 
more, had not come under Friendly influences. 
All these will be missionaries of the Friendly 
message and spirit.’ 


CONFERENCE AT MOORESTOWN. 
(Continued from last week.) 


In the afternoon the Friends reassembled in the 
Meeting House. Discussion on the ‘‘Responsi- 
bility of Friends in Civie Affairs’’ was opened by 
William W. Birdsall. Friends, he said have a re- 
sponsibility as to civic affairs, no greater than 
that of other citizens, except it be on account of 
greater endowment. This responsibility is greater 
for a religious-minded man, because such a man 
has a greater grasp of the underlying principles 
of civic activity. Friends are essentially indi- 
vidualistic. The greatest thing in the world is to 
develop individuality, to develop that full and com- 
plete personality, including not only one’s self but 
also having far-reaching relations with the people 
about us. Thus we may have a civic personality. 
No self is complete and full unless it includes those 
with whom it comes in contact as a constituent 
part of itself. The state is the outward form which 
this larger personality takes. It undertakes to 
regulate our relations to one another. If the state 
is of any use to us, then we individually have our 
reciprocal duties to it. 

Because our ancestors were alive to this respon- 
sibility, and stood for progress and were thinking 
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about ideals far ahead of their age, the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania could succeed. For the 
lack of such a background as Pennsylvania had in 
these ancestors and the other States had in their 
founders, Cuba has to-day no stable government. 
So with Russia. It requires generation after gene- 
ration to work up to the commonweal which we 
enjoy. We are reaping the reward of the labors 
of those who have gone before. 

Also we have our work to do, and we have two 
sorts of duties: those for the benefit of our own 
generation, and those for the coming generations. 
In these respects our Society has to some extent 
failed. Things that were bad we have been 
inclined to leave alone. From the day that Friends 
withdrew from the Pennsylvania Legislature that 
they might not be implicated in a pending wrong 
measure, the Quaker influence on public life has 
receded. Yet as regards citizenship Friends have 
duties flowing directly from the Quaker character 
and type of mind; from the experience of years in 
truthfulness of speech and conduct which gives rare 
ability to see beneath the surface. In our time 
especially is candor, honesty, straightforwardness 
needed. The corporation has taken the place very 
largely of the individual. Things are done now 
together. This transformation has robbed the 
individual of his initiative, merging the person into 
athing. Yet itrests with us individually whether 
this shall be for weal or woe. The corporations are 
to stay; the problem can never be solved by fight- 
ing them. It rests with us and with our successors 
to work it out, and the problem is as great for us 
as was the problem of freedom for Penn. In just 
the measure with which we are endowed, in that 
measure is our duty. 

Evan T. Worthington, of Newtown, read a paper 
which was as follows: 

‘*The problem of the relation of the individual to society 
has been the greatest problem which mankind has’ strug- 
gled with all the way from Greek and Christian civilization 
down to our own day.’’ The responsibility of Friends is 
only one part of that tremendous question which must be 
considered along the line of our individual convictions, 
rather than our mere relationship to any organization. 
Primarily our faith as Friends rests on this right, and 
while the question of religious environment, training and 
revelation must enter largely into our deductions and inci- 
dentally thereby, strengthen or weaken the society to which 
we belong. ‘‘Individuality is the basis of personal respon- 
sibility—the foundation of all moral principles—it is the 
essential feature of the truest and highest patriotism of 
loyalty to one’s family, loyalty to one’s civic centre, his 
city, town or country. The more fully this is recognized 
and the importance and range of it, the more perfect will 
be our devotion, not only to those dependent upon us, but 
those in no way dependent as the world understands it. 

‘*How are we to reconcile personal individual ambitions 
and human selfishness with the general social develop- 
ment?’’ How far in short can we act in the spirit of the 


Master—doing for our neighbor though the doing may 
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cause for the time our individual undoing, in a worldly sense 
at least. 


The trend of modern life in the United States is famil- 


iar to everyone present. The great contest between great 
corporate power and the individual is growing more 
intense. The President himself that he may combat power 
on one side, is asking for more and greater consolidation of 
responsibility on the part of the executive himself. I am 
not here to discuss political measures only in a general 
sense but I hold it a duty of intelligent manhood first of all 
to keep in touch with the questions of the day, in his 
government from the highest to the lowest office. And I 
think one of the first prerogatives of a Christian citizen is 
to vote. I am not ashamed of any vote, which is given 
conscientiously. It may not be right, it never will be so, 
in the estimation of the man on the other side. But it 
seems to me the words of our friend Henry W. Wilbur, 
whom I am sure will pardon my repeating them here, are 
worth remembering, and an encouragment in these matters. 
‘“‘Our fathers laid the foundations of government upon 
citizenship, and when they did that they made it impossible 
for the government to rise higher than the character and 
capacity of the citizenship composing that government. 
Therefore it should be the primary concern of the govern- 
ment itself to be its own protector and secure a moral, 
safe, sane, sober citizenship.’’ This in the American state 
is a duty of the individual, whether he be Friend or Pap- 
ist. 

To enumerate 
question 
plied 
in the larger self of our fellow-men 
cessary in the few minutes allowed me. 

The tremendous questions of war, intemperance, the negro 
problem, have always been with us and always will be. 
The great problem of municipal reforms constantly arising 
in towns and cities are among the near and more active 
questions confronting us. They are most important because 
they come close to us. Young men in a special manner 
whose conscience will not permit them to stand still rush 
in the strain and stress of modern political life, go into 
active politics, from which older men, enjoying the ease 
and comfort of this individualistic idea in its commercial 
sense stand back, as the one and only sure way to advance civ- 
ic righteousness at once illustrating the point of view already 
alluded to. Every man must take from his own business, 
sufficient time to enable him to attend the business of soci- 
ety (or-else free government is impossible) and so reforms 
are started. 


any of the avenues—as applied to the 
wherein lies the appeal for help, direct or im- 


is probably unnec- 


political life, as the opponents of political reform, continue 
in politics and become as those they condemn, politicians 
only. 

A strange note was sounded at a recent cinner in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a few days ago, to the retiring Secretary of 
the Treasury, when he said ‘‘We should pray God to save 
this nation from increasing prosperity. We have all we 
can bear.’’ The comments from many leading journals, 
were of great interest. It may not be exactly in the line of 
this paper, but I think they are suggestive. Nearly all 
the editorial review was on the material side, naturally, 
and the array of figures was to the mind unaccustomed to 
millions—almost overwhelming. One paper significantly 
asks, ‘‘Are we too prosperous when millions of children are 
working in mines and factories, losing their chances in 
life,’’ and making great problems for the future? Is a 
nation too prosperous when one-half of all the children are 
taken from school before they are 12 years of age and put 


to work? Is a nation too prosperous,when under improvi- 


dent and bad conditions, 90 mothers out of 100 worry over 
household necessities? 
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Sometimes, they who enter on this kind of | 
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Do any of these questions and others equally important 
concern us? Or shall we, because our particular condition 
is favored and favorable, forget the homely old adage. ‘‘The 
chain is no stronger than the weakest link.’’ The infamy 
and shame of political debauchery in St. Louis, or San 
Francisco—may without our efforts perpetuate itself in our 
village, county, city or state. 

Amid these practical questions which confront us, there 
is one thought I wish to add to other quotations to-day. 
‘*Christ taught man the universal point of view in morality 
and laid the foundation for the first time, of that which is 
capable of hecoming the last form of human society and 
that is why the teaching of Christ never grows old. Why 
amid the labyrinth of teachers throughout the world, his 
story, his word alone is as fresh and adapted to these 
human needs to-day as when it was delivered?’’ That is 
why we are convinced not as Friends but as individuals be- 
cause he taught the sacredness of the individual human 
life, because he would stand for the righteousness of the 
nation only as the individual was righteous. Surely we of 
all people who have laid so much stress upon the ‘‘inward 
teacher’’ who speaks to each human heart, ought to feel 
there is a responsibility resting upon us as individuals, 
which rightly must extend to the welfare of the society.’’ 

(To be concluded next week.) 


SPRING STREET MISSION. 

Those interested in Spring Street Mission, Phila- 
delphia, are sending out a circular giving an ac- 
count of their work. This institution is a philan- 
thropic work for colored people which has been 
established by a number of Friends in Philadelphia. 

In addition to the branches mentioned in circular, 
a department of visiting nurse has been started. 





Neighbors. 


The nurse will call upon any case of illness in a 
colored family and see that proper medical atten- 
dance, diet, medicine etc. is obtainable, also that 
cleanliness, ventilation etc. are observed daily. 

The district regarded as the field for the mission 
is from Arch Street to Spring Garden Street, and 
from 9th to Broad Street, including, in the small 
streets, several hundred colored families. 

Several persons trained in Neighborhood and 
Settlement work are connected with Spring Street 
Mission and the Colored Probation Officer is giving 
to it one evening each week. 
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Here is an opportunity for those who have means, 
large or small, to invest in such work, to help make 
settlement work among colored people a success. 


TO AN ADOPTED DAUGHTER. 


[These lines addressed to the one who faithfully and 
tenderly ministered during her months of pain and helpless- 
ness, were written by Ann Edgerton, a notice of whose 
death is in another column. ] 


Bring a necklace of wild flowers, glistening, sweet 
With the dew of the morning, to lay at the feet 
Of a baby I loved. 


As gentle and sweet as the breath of the breeze, 
As fanciful, dreamy, and quaint as you please 
Was a child that I loved. 


The stars of the sky, and the fire-flies dim light, 
Enchant with their gleaming the slumberous night 
Of a girl that I loved. 


Not a chalice of roses, nor sun ray of gold, 
Are fairer or purer than fancies untold 
Of a maiden I loved. 


The footsteps of life lead upward to One 
Who alone reads the heart, and can answer, 
**Well done,’’ 
To the woman I love. 


BIRTHS. 


CONCKLIN.-—At Pomona, N. Y., First month 24, 1907, 
to Ervin R. and Leah M. Concklin, a daughter whose name 
is Eleanor. 

PFEIFFER.*At Tioga, Pa., Twelfth month 3rd, 1906, 
to Charles G. and Sarah Rogers Pfeiffer, a daughter who 
is named Rachel Collins Pfeiffer. 


MARRIAGES. 


BORTON—HAINES.—At the home of his son, Richard 
Borton, Parkside, N. J., 25th of Twelfth month 1906, by 
Friends’ ceremony, and in presence of Mayor Ellis, of Cam- 
den, N. J., David Borton and Sarah A. Haines, both of 
Mullica Hill, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


COMFORT.—On First month 22nd, 1907, at the home of 
John Gill Willits, Haddonfield, N. J., of cancer, Anna E. 
Comfort, daughter of the late Samuel Comfort, formerly 
of Langhorne. Interment at Langhorne Friends’ graveyard. 

HEACOCK.—Near Alliance, Ohio, Tweflth month 15th, 
1906, Elizabeth Ann Heacock, daughter of Nathan E. and 
Nancy L., and grand daughter of the late Enos. and Ann 
Heacock, aged 11 years 9 months 20 days. 

TWINING.—At 1715 North Franklin street, Philadelhpia, 
on First month 18th, 1907, Rebecca H. Twining, at an ad- 
vanced age. Interment at Warminster Friends’ burying 
ground. 

WANZER.—At Pawling, New York, First montk 20th, 
1907, Phebe T., wife of J. I. Wanzer, in the 79th year of 
her age. She was the daughter of David and Martha Irish, 
of Quaker Hill, N. Y., and during its continuance a mem- 
ber of the Oblong Monthly Meeting except between 1852 
and 1859, a member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting. 








all, and Joseph Sturge. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A week-end Conference will be held at Woodstown, 
N. J., Second month 16th. The first session will be 
Seventh-day afternoon. The subjects will be, ‘‘Standards 
of Living—(1) in business, (2) in recreation.’’ A paper 
on ‘‘Friends’ Opportunities’’ will be read. 

In the evening there will be an address by a visiting 
Friend. 

On First-day, visiting Friends will attend the meetings 
at Woodstown, Salem, Mullica Hill, Hancock’s Bridge, 
Mickletown and Woodbury. 


For the first time in the history of the meetings, the 
Western District, [Twelfth St., Phila.,] Monthly Meeting 
and Haverford Monthly Meeting, both of Philadelphia, [Arch 
St.,] Yearly Meeting, held their sessions to consider the 
Queries and their answers with men and women together. 

—American Friend. 


Arrangements are in progress to hold a session of the 
Friends’ [other branch] Summer School of Religious His- 
tory, at Bryn Mawr College, from Sixth month 14th, to 
Sixth month 22nd, 1907. It will be remembered that two 
sessions have been held at Haverford College, one in 1900, 
and the other in 1904. At the approaching session it is 
expected that the study will centre about the religious 
message of the Bible, and the mystical movements in the 
Christian Church.—American Friend 


The following is an editorial announcement in the Amer- 
ican Friend for First month 10th: 

‘*Those who read the ‘‘Publishers’ Department’’ in our 
columns last week will have noticed already that there has 
been a change in the editorial staff of the paper. Rufus 
M. Jones, who has been the editor of the American Friend 
since its origin, is, henceforth, to be editorial contributor, 
and Herman Newman, who has for four years been assistant 
editor, has been promoted to the editorship. There will be 
no change in the general management or the policy of the 
paper. It will stand, as it always has stood, for a vital, 
dynamic Quakerism, and it will deal fairly with all types 
and aspects of Quaker faith. Rufus M. Jones will write 
one or more signed editorials each week.’’ 


Abginton Friends desire to announce that conveyances 
will be at Jenkintown Station on Abington Quarterly 
Meeting day, Second month 7th, to convey friends to and 
from the meeting house, and will be in waiting on the 
arrival of the 9.17 train from Philadelphia, and south- 
bound trains on the Bethlehem and Brook roads 
reaching there about the same time. They will also meet 
the Willow Grove cars at Greenwood Avenue, Jenkintown. 
Lunch will be served in the school building, and a cordial 
invitation is extended to all desiring to attend. 


3ound 


Our Friend R. P. Kester of Grampian (West Branch 
Meeting), Clearfield, Co., Pa., according to the Monthly 
Bulletin of the Division of Zoology of Pennsylvania, 
is scheduled to lecture during the present month at five 
Farmers’ Institutes in Bradford and Wyoming Counties, Pa. 


Of the twenty-six magistrates recently appointed in Bir- 
mingham, England, five are Friends, viz.: William Arthur 
Albright, Harrison Barrow, Barrow Cadbury, Alfred South- 
The Friend, (London.) 
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A resident of Springfield, Mo., to whom the Intelligencer 
was sent for three months writes us not to continue his 
paper and adds: ‘‘It is nearly fifty years since I have been 
among Friends, and our children are all members of the 
Presbyterian Church, and after all it does not matter so 
much to what denomination one belongs so we are earnest 
Christians. There seems to be a disposition among the var- 
ious churches to get closer together, and in time they will 
be pretty good Quakers. ’’ 


Ata recent session of the Meeting for Sufferings (London) 
it was announced that Warwickshire Quarterly Meeting is 
sending to the next Yearly Meeting a warm invitation to 


hold the 1908 gathering in Birmingham. William Little- 
boy, warden of Woodbrooke, told how the proposal had 


arisen. Birmingham Friends 
that all 
could be held under the 
Meeting to the Midland 


just now. 


had no doubt that they could 
provide so even of the committees, 
A visit of the Yearly 
would be particularly opportune 
Birmingham there are, say 1,000 
members, many recently received, and the great majority 
persons who cannot possibly attend a Yearly Meeting in 
London. There is another thousand of ‘‘adherents’’ 
ciated with Adult Schools, ete. In and around Birming- 
ham are a number of new meetings, and others are likely 


soon to be recognized. 


lips 
‘ ’ 


one roof. 


In and around 
asso- 


All this brings an immense re- 
sponsibility, and Friends are keenly sensible of the need 
help in developing and consolidating the 


I The 


of all possible 


work which lies so open before them. meeting 


agreed to this proposal. 


A truly educational work 
Years in the Life of 


Swarthmore College, 


is promised in ‘‘Sixty-five 
a Teacher,’’ by the President of 
Dr. Edward Hicks Magill, first 
Principal of its preparatory department, and ever since 
connected with it in some capacity. His was the boyhood 
of struggle so familiar in the biographies of men born in 
the former half of the nineteenth century, and he knew 
Williston Seminary, Yale, and Brown University 
student, and the Boston Latin School and the 
High School as a teacher, and he abounds in anecdotes of 
all of them. As one of the in new methods of 
education he has much to tell of the origin of movements 
of which teachers must understand the origin if they 
would know their value and probable scope. Portraits of 
the author and institutions with which 
the book. 


Publishers. ] 


as a 
Provid 
rovidence 


pioneers 


views of various 


he has been connected illustrate 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


[ Messrs. 
New York Times. 


At a meeting of the sub-committee on Temperance and 
of the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, held First month 19th, 1907, the follow- 
ing minute was adopted: 

That we,re 


Tobacco 


heartily in favor of the passage of Local 
Option Measures by the Legislatures of the states of Penn- 
That a copy of this 
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sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 
minute be offered for publication in 
and other papers. Friends are also requested to address 
their representatives to use their influence for the passage 
of such laws, sending a copy of above minute. 

The Committee also authorized its clerk to send a letter 
to the Representative Committee of the Yearly Meeting 
respectfully asking that if a bill of this kind is introduced 
in any or all of these states that they appoint suitable 
Friends to attend the hearing given by the legislative 
committee to which such bill is referred and urge its adop- 
tion. 


T 





land. 


| catch 
| irony, sarcasm, anecdote and illustration. 


In the Swarthmore College Lecture Course, under the 
care of the Faculty Committee consisting of Professors 
Benjamin F. Battin, Paul M. Pearson and G. Alleman, 
the following additional dates are announced: 

Friday evening, February 1, William DeWitt Hyde, 
President of Bowdoin College, ‘‘The Judgment of Men.’’ 
Thursday evening, February 7, Walter Henry Ball, a 
Recital of Folk Songs. Friday evening, March 15, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Reading from her own works. 

All lectures will begin at 8.15 p.m. Reserved seats for 
remainder of the course, one dollar ($1.00). Single ad- 
mission, reserved seat, 50 cents. Reserved seats or for 
single evenings may be obtained by addresing the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Prof. Benjamin F. Battin, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Peace Society, of which Judge Wm. 
N. Ashman is president and Arabella Carter secretary, wil! 
hold a series of neighborhood meetings in the evening, at 
the home of members, as follows: First month 9th, at the 
home of Daniel Batchellor, 3128 Euclid Ave., Phila.; First 
month 30th, with Maud Thompson, 1823 N. Park Ave.; 
Second month 18th, with Judge Ashman, 4400 Spruce St. ; 
Third month 1lth, with Sarah J. Richardson Griffith, 203 
Columbia Ave.; Fourth month 19th, with John Clarence 
Lee, 1519 Gratz St.; Fifth month Ist, Closing Reunion at 
the Peace Rooms, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


| BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL LECTURES. 


The fellowing lectures are announced for the 
season: 

February 15th, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princton Univer- 
sity, subject: ‘‘An Author’s Reading.’’ 

March ist: Henry Gaines Hawn of New York, President 
of Hawn School of Speech Arts. ‘‘If Mr.,Hawn was not 
so well known for his remarkable power of interpretation, 
we might quote from numerous laudatory press accounts. 
Let mé instead give my personal assurance that Mr Hawn’s 
evening will thoroughly delight you. He will convince 
you that English speech has possibilities rarely demon- 
strated.’’—Edward C. Wilson. Subject: ‘‘A Lecture-Reci- 
tal,’’ introducing illustrative selections from best litera- 
ture. 

March 8th: Charles Dennison Kellogg, ‘‘The Bird Man.’’ 

‘*Lecture’’ would hardly convey the real character of 
the unrivalled entertainment, the speaker reproduces with 
marvellous accuracy the songs and calls of the birds he is 
talking about—his stereopticon pictures of birds in natural 
colors are rare and unique. 

His ‘‘Song of the Oriole’’ is a revelation. Bird lecturers 
have heretofore imitated bird notes by whistling. Kellogg 
reproduces the notes by warbling using no mechanical de- 
vice. Subject: ‘‘A Lecture—Recital on Bird Life’’ (Illus- 
trated). 

March 28rd: Dr. John Watson, (Ian Maclaren) of Scot- 
Author of ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ ‘‘A 
Doctor of the Old School’’ ete. ‘‘It would be as difficult 
to give a report of Dr. Watson’s lecture as it would be to 
sunbeams. It literally bubbles with humor, wit, 
I have seldom 
heard a lecture in which brightness was so continuous, the 
lesson so cogent, and the general effect so fascinating.’’ 
Subject: ‘‘The Humor of the Scot.’’ 

All Lectures in Friends’ Meeting House, Park Avenue 
and Laurens Street. New Electric Lighting. Lectures 


present 


Illustrated by Electric : Dissolving View Stereopticon, 
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Course Ticket (Admission), $1.00; 
¢1.50; Single admission, 50 cents. 

Tickets may be ordered by postal card, or personally from 
students of Friends’ School, or at Albaugh’s Ticket Office, 
109 N. Charles Street. 


(with Reserved Seat) 


NATIONAL VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

Friends are invited to a meeting under the auspices of 
the National Vigilance Committee, and of the Social Purity 
Alliance of Philadelphia. The addresses will be as follows: 

William Alexander Coote, Secretary of National Vigi- 
lance Association of Great Britain 
White Slave Traffic.’’ 

O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, President of American 
Purity Alliance. 

Floyd W. Tomkins, President of Social Purity Alliance of 
Philadelphia—‘‘The Vicious System of Segregated Vice. 

The meeting will be held in Holy Trinity Parish House, 
20th Street below Walnut, Philadelphia, Sixth-day, Second 
month Ist at 3.30 p.m. 


‘*Suppression of the 


’” 


WEST PHILA. SOCIAL MEETING. 


Thee and thy friends are invited to attend a lecture on 
6th-day at 8 p. m., 2d mo. Ist, at the West Philadelphia 
Meeting House, 35th and Lancaster Avenue, by Flora L. 
White, entitled‘‘ THE YOSEMITE’”’ 

The views presented are exceptionally fine and the lec- 
ture is most interesting. The lantern will be in charge of an 
experienced operator, thus insuring a most enjoyable even- 
ing. 

Refreshments and a social will follow. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—A of the Norristown 
Friends’ Association was held in the Meeting-house, on 
First-day First month 20th. With the new 
year, new officers entered upon their duties. Charles Platt, 
president, opened the meeting with a few fitting remarks, 
after a brief interval of silence. William L. Ambler read 
a passage of Scripture from the first chapter of James. 
Ellie Ambler read ‘‘The Monks’ Vision’’ and Susan J. 
Sheppard read several articles of interest, under Current 
Topics, which called forth some discussion, 
by Fannie Scheibner followed. 

Mary R. Livezey on ‘‘Do our 
Friends’ Associations meet the need for which they were 
organized?’’ She spoke the increased interest in 
Friendly matters in many communities, that was directly 
traceable to the Friends’ Associations, and told of practical 
work accomplished in others. 


meeting 


afternoon, 


A recitation 


opened a discussion 


of 


She had also consulted some 
Friends who had a wide knowledge of the associations, and 
who felt that they had accomplished much good. Winfield 
Conrad also spoke on this question, did several other 
Friends; the general opinon seemed to be that the associ- 
ations are doing much good work, but a caution was ex- 


as 


tended lest they become merely literary societies. 

PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Y. F. A. 
was held Twelfth 16th, at the home of Charles 
After a twenty-minutes silence the meeting was 
opened by the reading of the 58th chapter of Isiah. Lesson 
XXI was read by Anna W. Speakman. Charles Lewis 
read a letter written in 1864 by Sunderland Gardner to a 
Hicksite Friend who had married an Orthodox, and who 
had written to him asking concerning the views held by 
the Hicksite Friends, of the cause of the division in the 


nonth 
Lewis. 
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Society of Friends, of Christ’s origin and the fall of Man. 
Levi Benson spoke on the ‘‘ Upbuilding of God’s Kingdom.’’ 
The minutes of the last meeting were read. There was a 
general discussion of the best plan for our winter’s work 
and it was decided to begin each meeting with a half hour’s 
silence during which each one should feel free to express 
whatever helpful thought should come to him. 

Mary S. HOWELL, Ass’t Clerk. 


PENDLETON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association 
of the Fall Creek Monthly Meeting held a very pleasant 
meeting at the home of Charles Swain, Jr. We began our 
meeting by the president reading a chapter from the Bible. 
An interesting paper was read by Mrs. Walter Swain, en- 
titled ‘‘Companionship of Good Books.’’ 
the letter. received from the Norristown Y. F. A. Confer- 
ence, giving the discussion on the subject, ‘‘Can a true 
Friend be successful The result of the dis- 
cussion, as the writer of this gathered, was that a true 
Friend can be a successful business man. The meeting then 
adjourned to meet in two weeks at the home of Charles 
Keltner, First month 27th. 

We are having very interesting 
better to meet at private dwellings. We have 
attendance of about twenty. J. L. 


Next was read 
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THOMAS, JR, 


meetings, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The regular meeting of the 
Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association was held First 
month 14th, 1907. The program 
informal debate on the question, ‘‘Resolved, that the adop- 
tion of minutes in the business meetings of the Society of 
Friends should be by majority vote rather than by the 
present method.’’ J. Eugene Baker opened the discussion 
by describing the present method of procedure in a Friends 
business meeting, the duties of the clerk, and the 
and privileges of the body of the meeting. Maurice Han- 
sell took the affirmative side. Argued that the Friendly 
method was slow, and that in deference to age, the younger 
people were silent members, and allowed a few people to 
rule the meeting. He admitted, however, that the 
minutes were adopted in a Friends’ Meeting it not 
necessary to change them. R. Barclay Spicer spoke very 
forcibly on the negative side of the question. He argued 
that there was more facility in the method. 
There was no need of a motion to bring business before 
the meeting, and the proposition was not 
form until it had 
general discussion followed. One friend wanted 
why organizations of business did not adopt the 
Friendly method if it was so infinitely superior. At the 
close of the meeting a rising vote was taken and the ques 
tion was decided in favor of the Friendly method. 
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been discussed. A very and 
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men 


RISING SUN, MD. 


West Nottingham Young Friends’ 
Association was opened on st 


the 6th of First month, by 
Albert L. Buffington, the president reading the 17th Psalm. 
Following the usual opening exercises Edwin R. Buffing- 
a fifteen-minute talk, in which he ed the 
political and social tendencies of the times, 
Belle H. Haines followed with a discussion of 
topics. 
An address 


ton gave discus 


the same 
of Edward A. 
ject, ‘‘How can we be more earnest and sincere in our 
everyday duties of life?’’ 
A closing thought was that the t and sincere man 
is full of that divine enthusiasm which comes from a 
daily and hourly communion with the Spirit which begets 
the knowledge that the everlasting reality, the ground of 
all souls and all events, is the God and Father of us all. 


Pennock, having for its sub 


was read by Janette Reynolds. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 
a.m.; First-day School, at 11.45 
a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Av- 
enue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, at 
10 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a. m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; First-day 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and 
Cambria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First- 
day School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a. m.; 
School, at 9.15 a.m. 


First-day 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
lla.m. First-day School, at 9.45 
a.m. 


Camden, N.J.— 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 
p.m.) 


New York City.- 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherford 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenue), at 11 a.m. 


Brooklyn.— 
Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 


Washington City. 
1811 I Street, Northwest, at 1l a. m. 


Chicago. 

Athenzum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), at 
10.45 a.m.; First-day School, at 
11.30 a.m. 


2nd mo. Ist (6th-day).—Swarthmore 
College Lecture Course, at 8.15 p. m. 
William DeWitt Hyde, President of 
Bowdoin College ;subject: ‘‘The Judg- 
ment of Men.”’ 


2nd mo. 2nd (7th-day).—Friends’ 
Central School Old Pupils will give 
‘*An Evening with Authors’’ in Asso- 
ciation Hall, 15th and Chestnut Sts., 
Phila., at 8 p. m. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, readings from her writings; 
Leland Powers, interpretation of Sid- 
ney Grundy’s sketch, ‘‘A Pair of Spec- 
tacles’’; Mary B. Gill, vocal selections. 
Members are entitled to tickets ; for es- 
corts and friends a limited number of 
tickets at 75 cents. 





Y. F. A. Building 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
Restful 
Table d’hote 25 cents 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. 


Convenient Homelike 


Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS : 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 


Bell Phone, Spruce 33-55 
Keystone Phone, Race 70-28 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FPOLKS.”’ 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; boards, 38 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A good book for boy or girl, reduced 
to 50 cents. Postage on each, 5 cents. For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


We have a very fine little 
calendar (at least so we think) 
that we will be glad to send to 
anyone who appreciates nice 
work. It consists of Edward 
Rowland Sill’s sonnet “Oppor- 
tunity,” nicely gotten up and 
without offensive advertising. 
We shall be glad to mail it to 


anyone, free, while they last. 


THE BIDDLE PRESS 
1010 CHERRY STREET 


All scientific temperance instruction 
is based on the fact that alcohol is not 
a food, and that it is injurions. Noth- 
ing weakens a man so much as indul- 
gence of his appetite. This world is 
a struggle for the survival of the fit- 
test, and the man who takes even one 
drink of intoxicating liquor has made 
himself less efficient than he who takes 
none.—Dr. J. H. Michener, District 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 
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2nd mo. 3rd (1st-day).—Race Street 
Conference, 11.45 a. m. Subject: 
Hosea—‘‘ Discipline.’’ John L. Carver. 


2nd mo. 3rd (ist-day).— West Phila- 
delphia Meeting, 35th and Lancaster 
Ave., attended by Margaret P. Howard, 
of Germantown, at 11 a. m.; First-day 
school at 10 a. m. 


2nd mo. 3rd (ist-day).—At Lans- 
downe, Delaware Co., Pa., a circular 
meeting, appointed by a committee, of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting at 3 P. M. 


2nd mo. 3rd (1st-day).—West Grove, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association; lec- 
ture by Eleanor O. Wood in Prospect 
Ave. Meeting-house at 2.45 P. M.; 
Subject: ‘‘Life of Christ.’’ 


2nd mo. 8rd (lst-day).—Lecture at 
Swarthmore College in the course on 
Quakerism. ‘‘Geo. Fox and his Mes- 
sage’’ by Dr. Joseph S. Walton at 
7.30 P. M. 


2nd mo. 8rd (lst-day).—Fallowfield 
Young Friends’ Association. 


2nd mo. 3rd (l1st-day).—Meeting for 
Worship at Friends’ Home for Child- 
ren, 4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, 
at 3 p. m. 


2nd mo. 5th (8rd-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race St., Phila., 
at 10 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, day 
before at 3 p. m. 


2nd mo. 7th (5th-day).—Swarthmore 
College Lecture Course at 8.15 p, m., 
Walter Henry Ball; a recital of folk 
songs. 


2nd mo. 7th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Abington, at 
10 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, day 
before at 11 a. m. 


2nd mo. 9th (7th-day). — Miami 
Quarterly Meeting at Waynesville, O. 


2nd mo. 9th (7th-day). Salem 
Quarterly Meeting at Salem, O., at 
11 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, same 
day at 10 a. m. 


2nd mo. 10th (l1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Wm. Moore, 78 Fisher Ave., 
at 11 a. m. 


2nd mo. 10th (1st-day).— West Phila- 
delphia meeting attended by Elizabeth 
Lloyd of Lansdowne, at 11 a. m.; 
First-day school and Conference at 
10 a. m. 


2nd mo. 10th (ist-day).—Easton, 
N. Y. Friends’ Association at the 
home of Butler M. Hoag. 


2nd mo. 10th (1st-day).—Plymouth, 
Meeting, Pa., Friends’ Association, at 
the meeting house, in the afternoon. 





